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For People Who Want to Be Persons 


The jacket of the new book, The Organization Man, by 
William H. Whyte, Jr., assistant managing editor of For- 
tune, contains a reproduction of an IBM card (New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. $5.00). One of the newspaper 
advertisements contains a quotation from Mr. Whyte tell- 
ing people how they can answer personality tests so as to 
please the boss. 

Mr. Whyte is a writer of courage who earlier produced 
the book, /s Anybody Listening? It is a critical discussion 
of the conventional propaganda of American business. He 
deals now with a great dilemma, or rather a series of di- 
lemmas. How can one remain an individual in the midst 
of trends toward the development of restrictive organiza- 
tions in all facets of life? The Organization Man is found 
everywhere, says Mr. Whyte—in the church bureaucra- 
cies, the large laboratories, the foundations, and the giant 
corporations. He tends to live in the suburb. He is a man 
who belongs to the Organization, he does not only work 
for it. 

The Organization Man is troubled as he contemplates 
the growth of bureaucratic mythology and ethics. He is 
also in conflict—he gives lip service to the Protestant ethic 
which emphasizes individualism, but he is in the Organiza- 
tion which wants him to be ‘“‘adjusted’’ and a harmonious 
member of the team. “As organizations continued to ex- 
pand, the Protestant ethic became more and more diver- 
gent from the reality the Organization was itself cre- 
ating.” 

Mr. Whyte argues that the person “should fight the 
organization—but not self-destructively.” He may defy 
the boss, “‘but he is going to have another boss, and unlike 
the heroes of popular fiction, he cannot find surcease by 
leaving the arena to be a husbandman.” 

“If he chafes at the pressures of his particular organi- 
zation, either he must succumb, resist them, try to change 
them, or move to yet another organization. 

“Every decision he faces on the problem of the individ- 
ual versus authority is something of a dilemma. It is not 
a case of whether he should fight against black tyranny 
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or blaze a new trail against patent stupidity. That would 
be easy—intellectually, at least. The real issue is far more 
subtle. For it is not the evils of organization life that 
puzzle him, but its very beneficence. He is imprisoned in 
brotherhood. Because his area of maneuver seems so small 
and because the trapping so mundane, his fight lacks the 
heroic cast, but it is for all this as tough a fight as ever his 
predecessors had to fight.” 

Other generalizations: “Organization has been made by 
man; it can be changed by man... . The fault is not in 
organization ; it is in our worship of it.” 

A few questions: “If he goes against the group, is he 
being courageous—or just stubborn? Helpful—or selfish? 
Is he, as he so often wonders, right after all? It is in the 
resolution of a multitude of such dilemmas, I submit, that 
the real issue of individualism lies today.” 

There are observations of church life in suburbia, noting 
that among many Protestants the denominational tags are 
of little significance, that many people need counseling, 
that there appears to be a yearning for community. Mr. 
Whyte is an active member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Arthur Compton’s Personal Narrative 


Dr. Arthur Compton’s “personal narrative,” Atomic 
Quest, contains under the dedication “to many minds and 
many hands” lines from a poem, “Ode in May,” by Sir 
William Watson. The work closes with eight sentences 
from Rabindranath Tagore’s poem “Gitanjali.” Most of 
the chapters open with quotations from the Bible. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1956. $5.00.) 

Dr. Compton writes a clear, informing, first-hand ac- 
count of the development of the atomic bomb from the 
date of the presentation of the project to President Roose- 
velt to its use in the war against Japan. Dr. Compton was 
director of the Metallurgical Laboratory of the Manhat- 
tan Project and was thus a major participant in the re- 
search that led to the production and in the process of pro- 
duction. It was a large project, involving many teams of 
men, including distinguished scientists and administrators. 

The final chapter, entitled “Hope,” opens with verses 
from the Book of Kings, including the reference to a “still 
small voice.” The great events in connection with atomic 
energy now enable us, thinks Dr. Compton, to see “war, 
peace, freedom . . . in new perspective.” 

The high cost of war “is forced on our attention with 
unprecedented sharpness.” “On the other hand, there lies 
before us unparalleled opportunity for peaceful growth. 
If this growth is to have full human meaning, the respon- 
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sibility for its direction must be shared by all. Increasing 
freedom thus takes on new importance.” 

“Cooperation is becoming rapidly an absolute essential 
for the survival of a social order. Interest in each other’s 
welfare is the only basis for a life of meaning in a coop- 
erative society. Our hope for such a world of harmony 
is, however, justified only as we, that is men and women 
everywhere, put our hearts and our minds and our full 
strength into building a social order worthy to survive.” 

“The prime problem . . . is that of preventing major war 
while at the same time securing the widespread freedom 
that gives value to life. War, in the age of atomic weap- 
ons, means destruction and death to a greatly increased 
degree. In a new sense, therefore, it threatens the survival 
of civilization. In fact, if a closely contested, all-out war 
between major powers should develop, the continuance of 
human life would itself be in the balance.” 

The attainment of the renunciation of war is most dif- 
ficult because of the communist menace. The effects of 
radiation on humans as a result of the atomic tests cannot 
be stated precisely. Dr. Compton quotes with apparent 
approval a statement by Dr. T. C. Carter of the Medical 
Research Council of the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell, England: “But we know enough to 
be apprehensive about the genetic dangers.” Thus the 
great problem of our generation is to find a way of settling 
international disputes “in a just manner without resort to 
war.” However, “it is highly unlikely that direct wars be- 
tween the great military giants will be undertaken.” 

How to shape the peaceful atomic future? Here the 
distinguished scientist writes also as a man with mature 
ideas on religion. He declares his own hopes and choices 
only after “describing their religious basis.” 

“T believe that in its insistence on the inherent value of 
individual men and women Christianity has the key to 
survival and the good life in the modern world.” Dr. 
Compton thinks that a “large number” of American scien- 
tists “view these problems from a standpoint similar to 
my own.” 

The free world must look to its defenses against 
communism. It must move toward peace with freedom 
through “economic and cultural development throughout 
the world.” Finally, thinks Dr. Compton, there needs to 
be “agreement on the common purpose of achieving a 
greater freedom.” 


The American Labor Movement 


Considerations of “religion and labor,” of public own- 
ership and cooperatives, of racial discrimination in unions 
are included in a comprehensive interpretation of the 
American labor movement by James Myers and Harry W. 
Laidler in the book, What Do You Know About Labor? 
(New York, the John Day Company, 1956. $4.75). 

Through clear and concise chapters the authors give the 
history of the American labor movement, describe the 
structure and functions of trade unions, interpret the na- 
ture of union contracts and of daily relations between 
unions and employers. There are chapters on “Strikes 
and How to Prevent Them,” on “The Responsibilities of 
Unions,” “Union Welfare Funds,” “The Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage,” “Profit Sharing,” “Labor on the Interna- 
tional Front,” and other important aspects and issues. 
The AFL-CIO merger is fully discussed. 

The “‘right-to-work” laws are interpreted, including the 
legislative campaigns for these laws and criticisms of the 


laws. References are made to arguments for individual 
freedom and the basis for upholding the process of asso- 
ciation. The Virginia legislature, for example, has de- 
clared that arrangements requiring a union shop promote 
monopoly and are against public policy. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, who 
came to government from a position in management, is 
quoted as making three points against the right-to-work 
laws in 18 states. The authors of the book generalize to 
the effect that they have been put into effect mainly “in 
non-industrialized states.” The authors are opposed to the 
right-to-work laws and call the term a misnomer. 

“There is still work to do in the labor movement” by 
way of eliminating discrimination because of race. “A 
few unions, at present writing, still openly or tacitly ex- 
clude Negroes from first class membership. But in spite 
of such discrimination as may still exist in its own ranks, 
it can be said that the labor movement is in the forefront 
of organized efforts to end discrimination.” 

“It must be admitted that the thinking, worship and 
programs of vast numbers of churches and synagogues are 
as yet untouched by a conscious realization of the social 
implications,” state the authors. Yet they declare their 
conviction that “Judaism and Christianity have contrib- 
uted largely to social progress and the general welfare for 
which the labor movement has always shown concern.” 
Also, inspiration for social movements resulting in specific 
legislation “has come from religious teaching.” 

Many social pronouncements of religious bodies over 
the past 50 years have been evidence of the vitality of 
prophetic religion. And there are numerous instances of 
effective social action by church groups “at a time when 
the issue is drawn.” “Such courageously timed action is 
more effective than volumes of resolutions which may be 
referred to the churches for study.” Messrs. Myers and 
Laidler “cite briefly a number of such acts on the part of 
the churches, both on the national and the local scene... . 
In addition, broader programs of contacts, scholarly re- 
search, and social education are needed.” Church people 
still have great opportunities by providing an informal 
“‘mediatory service” which will enable people who should 
know one another to become acquainted. Christian min- 
isters should counsel individuals in the labor as well as 
other movements. Prestige motive and power motive often 
destroy the harmony and efficiency of various economic 
groups, not alone labor. 

Ministers must earn the right to become counselors of 
labor, however. “The heart to help” should be evident, as 
well as “the right to criticize.” Courageous social activity 
of the type recommended by Walter Rauschenbusch is 
again commended to the churches. 

There are lists of references, of American labor unions, 
of committees of AFL-CIO, of religious and other vol- 
untary agencies dealing with labor problems. The authors 
have carefully planned the book to be useful for discus- 
sion groups, classes, conferences, as well as for personal 
reading. Students will find numerous practical sugges- 
tions throughout the volume. 


Trade Union Paradoxes in Britain 


The trade unions in Great Britain “have never been 
more powerful—and have never used their power less.” 
“They have never attracted so many members—and have 
never had members so apathetic.” Labor politicians pro- 
nounce vigorously on a planned economy, but unions often 


conduct their own affairs without systematic planning. 
These are among the paradoxes or bundles of paradoxes 
considered by Eric L. Wigham in a book, Trade Unions 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. $1.20), a 
title in the “Home University Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge.” Mr. Wigham is the labor correspondent of The 
Times, London. 

The book presents a concise and clear review of the 
origins of trade unions, the relations of unions with their 
members, labor-management relations, the unions and the 
government, the unions and their contacts with labor 
movements in other nations. There is a good chapter on 
the main characteristics of “Trade Unions Today,” and 
also one on “Trade Unions and the Future.” 


The British trade unions have over 9,500,000 members. 
They have won “in full measure . . . the fight for recog- 
nition.” “The unions are accepted, welcomed, honored, 
flattered.” The present state of the unions is accounted 
for in large part by two factors: there has been full em- 
ployment in post-war Britain, and the two great political 
parties, Conservative and Labor, are almost evenly bal- 
anced. The result is that the Conservative leadership is 
“at least equally respectful” of the unions when compared 
with the Labor Party. “The Conservative Party cannot 
hope for success at the polls unless a proportion of the 
trade union members vote for them. To antagonize the 
movement as a whole might be political suicide.” 

Trade unions are found not only among factory work- 
ers and those engaged in distribution; they have also 
spread to “black-coated employes and salaried professional 
men.” They are spreading to the “managerial level, par- 
ticularly in the public services.” There are a few unions 
consisting of supervisors and foremen. “Negotiating or- 
ganizations include colliery managers, permanent secre- 
taries of the civil service, chief constables, officers in the 
merchant service, town clerks.” 

Trade unions have a voice in determining the wages 
and conditions of 80 per cent of the British workers. Yet 
their power is actually not centralized. “If that power 
were centralized and used, it might not be tolerable, or at 
least it would hardly be compatible with the existence of 
the state as we know it today. In practice the power is 
distributed and divided, and for 30 years the movement 
has been careful not to bring its united strength into 
conflict with the state. The General Strike of 1926 left 
behind a fear of their own strength which has dominated 
the minds of union leaders ever since.” 

Yet in post-war Britain, with so much successful his- 
tory behind them, “the dominating union leadership has 
grown ever more cautious. .. .” The General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress has “much moral influence, but 
it has limited authority.” The unions guard their inde- 
pendence, and their money bags, and their other preroga- 
tives “jealously.” In the Labor Party conference, the labor 
leaders are found in wings and blocs, depending on the 
particular issue discussed. “The great size of many of the 
unions has set a gulf between the leadership and the active 
rank and file.” 

The present may be a time of “gestation” as well as of 
hesitation. One of the greatest of issues arises over 
nationalization. The Socialists press for nationalization 
and planning. But, Mr. Wigham observes, “it can hardly 
be possible to plan an economy and leave wages free.” 
Experience with nationalization would appear to restrict 
considerably the freedom of the unions. This leads to 
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equivocation in the union ranks. It is also evident that at 
times certain unions are “antagonistic rivals” of other 
unions. Even a small local strike may greatly displease 
other unions. [In the U. S. A., the unions among workers 
in the electric power utilities are reported to be unenthusi- 
astic about extension of public ownership. | 


Euratom and the Atlantic Community 


[Editor's note: “Focus on Western Europe”—the sub- 
ject of this Service last week—dealt with international 
and supranational institutions concerned with the proposed 
Common Market. “Euratom and the Atlantic Communi- 
ty” is a discussion of the interactions of these same insti- 
tutions in the atomic sphere. The Common Market and 
Euratom must be seen in relationship to each other. There- 
fore, this may be regarded as a supplement to “Focus on 
Western Europe.’ | 


The impetus for developing atomic energy on a “Eu- 
ropean” basis comes from two main sources, according to 
Louis Armand, writing in Foreign Affairs, New York 
(“Atomic Energy and the Future of Europe,” July, 1956). 
European needs for power are expanding greatly during 
a period when Europe can no longer supply her current 
needs and must depend upon oil from the Middle East ; 
secondly, energy derived from domestic sources is more 
expensive in Europe than in the United States. 


There are two distinct proposals for developing atomic 
energy in Europe—the supranational Euratom scheme 
proposed by France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg and the projected inter- 
national plan involving the seventeen member countries of 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). 

Euratom is based on the knowledge that none of the six 
participating nations could alone develop an atomic indus- 
try capable of competing with that of the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., or the United Kingdom. Unless they unite 
into Euratom they may fall behind in the economic com- 
petition and become dependent upon the big powers. Pro- 
vision must be made in Euratom, thinks Mr. Armand, for 
the profitable combination of public and private capital 
which reflects the varying national differences over gov- 
ernment ownership of means of production. The atom 
pool will be open to any European state although none 
other than the Six is likely to join. Euratom will seek a 
close relationship with Great Britain and the other mem- 
bers of OEEC as well as with the United States. 

Details of the Euratom institutions were given in the 
report of the American Committee on United Europe en- 
titled Euratom and the Common Market issued recently. 
The executive, known as the European Atomic Energy 
Commission, “would be responsible to the same parlia- 
mentary assembly envisaged for the Common Market 
[which would be the existing Assembly of the Coal and 
Steel Community, probably expanded and modified]. A 
Council of Ministers, representing the member govern- 
ments, would determine questions of general policy and, 
in certain instances, review the actions of the Commis- 
sion.” [The Council of Ministers would probably be the 
same as is now in existence for the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and which would be used for the Common Mar- 
ket.] “A Court—the same as that for the Common Market 
[and that now exists for the Coal and Steel Community] 
—would settle legal disputes between Euratom and state 
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governments or individuals.” According to the report of 
the American Committee on United Europe, the budget 
of Euratom would be proposed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and approved by the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The budget will be raised by contribu- 
tions from the Six. 

The main functions of Euratom were presented this 
year by The Economist (“An Outline of Euratom,” May 
5, 1956). Stated in briefest form, Euratom is to develop 
research and provide for the exchange of information 
among the Six. Checking on uniform standards of safety 
is to be done by the executive of Euratom. Capital invest- 
ment for the atomic energy industry will come from both 
public and private sources but Euratom may advise on its 
uses and may make loans from Euratom investment funds. 
The security and equality of the supply of atomic materi- 
als would be guaranteed to the Six by the Euratom agree- 
ments. Lastly, “an atomic ‘common market’ would be 
formed without waiting for the general common market” 
which would permit all materials certified by the European 
Atomic Energy Commission to move across national boun- 
daries of the six nations of “Little Europe” free of tariffs 
and quota restrictions. 

The Euratom scheme is expected to meet with less op- 
position in the parliaments of the Six than will the com- 
mon market. The French Assembly is, of course, the 
institution which could be the most troublesome. It has 
already insisted that Euratom’s renunciation of manufac- 
turing atomic weapons be reviewed again in four years 
and that France must, in the meantime, be allowed to con- 
duct work on nuclear weapons short of exploding them. 
Another concession to French opinion, and an important 
one, has been that Euratom should not be linked to the 
European Coal and Steel Community, but rather decen- 
tralized and completely separate from it. But, as a recent 
observer remarked, it is not so much the details of plans 
themselves which bear watching, but the political circum- 
stances under which the common market and Euratom 
plans are introduced into the French Assembly. Louis 
Armand believes that Euratom promises to attract the ad- 
herence of such a large number of Europeans because 
“from a technical point of view, no form of integration is 


less controversial. . . . None is less likely to conflict with 
established positions. In none is the objection to inter- 
governmental control less valid. . . .” 


It is expected that the supranational Euratom scheme. 
if and when passed by the parliaments of “Little Europe,” 
will have close ties with the other member nations of the 
Atlantic community represented in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Such an association 
will permit joint use of certain atomic facilities, coordina- 
tion of research and planning, and exchange of ideas. 
There is little doubt that coordination will be close be- 
tween the OEEC atomic plan and Euratom because the 
United Kingdom, as an OEEC member, can provide val- 
uable help to continental nations in the development of an 
atomic industry. 


Unique or Universal? 


The Wider Quaker Fellowship, 20 S. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., is circulating a reprint of Douglas V. 
Steere’s lecture, “The Quaker Message: Unique or Uni- 
versal?” which appeared in The Friends’ Quarterly, Lon- 
don, in 1955. 

In the current world situation “where religious and 


cultural interpretations are so widespread, the Quaker 
form of the Christian religion finds itself queried by the 
deepest levels of Buddhism, of Hinduism, and even in rare 
cases of Islam. These religions ask Quakerism whether it 
is universal and inclusive and therefore is able to respect 
their worship and practice. . . .” 

After discussion of various aspects of the issue, Profes- 
sor Steere, of Haverford College, concludes : 

“When a contemporary who knows the mission field 
writes that the Asian mood to missions is ‘Come to us as 
brothers and fellowmen, Let us see in you how your re- 
ligion works. Share with us that better and more abun- 
dant life which your Christ lived,’ Friends should not be 
resentful or repulsed but should feel humbled and moved 
to try again. ... 

“Charles F. Andrews of India deeply impressed Friends 
as he slowly rid himself of the armor-building impulses 
of institutional exclusiveness and could share Jesus Christ 
with India unsaddled by the western tradition to which all 
of his earlier training had bound him... . 

“The very greatness of this opportunity should not blind 
Friends to the cost of such a calling. For if they under- 
take it, they cannot remain as they are. . . . Such a mis- 
sion cannot alone be carried out by a small conventional 
denomination that calls itself Quakers. It can only be ful- 
filled by Friends rallying Christians from many groups 
who feel moved by this concern and who would make it 
their own. It can only be engaged in by those who are not 
afraid to have their own most cherished religious formu- 
lations shown to be idols that must go, their own religiosi- 
ty give way to religion... . 

“It is obvious that only in a Society of Friends which 
knows at first hand the moving hand of God here and now 
will there be those who are open, defenceless, and vul- 
nerable enough for this task of entrusting an undefended 
and vulnerable Christ to their brothers of other faiths. 
Only those who are freshly kindled and tendered from 
within will burn deeply enough, with care enough for their 
brothers to carry this out... . 

“For this, Friends need a baptism of the spirit and the 
spirit is happily no respecter of denominational lines. 
What ultimately happens to the Society of Friends as a 
denominational body does not matter much. But what 
happens to the world as the result of daring to irradiate 
it with the universal reconciling love of Christ is in the 
end all that does matter.” 


Reflection Books 


On March 6, 1957, Association Press, New York, will 
begin to publish a series of paperback books, named Re- 
flection Books, at 50 cents a copy, and any 12 copies of 
the same title or an assortment of titles for $5.00. The 
first six titles to become available are: 

Religious Living, by Georgia Harkness. 

Words to Change Lives. Abridgments of the sermons of 
about 100 Protestant ministers. 

The Life of Christ in Poetry, compiled by Hazel Davis 

Clark. One hundred forty-five poems by 100 poets. 

A Short Primer for Protestants, by James H. Nichols. 
Basic Christian Writings, edited by Stanley I. Stuber. 

Selections from 27 works by 12 authors, including St. 

Francis of Assisi, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Phillips 

Brooks, and Walter Rauschenbusch. 

What Christianity says about Sex, Love and Marriage, by 

Roland H. Bainton. 
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